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The Ohio State Co-operative Testing 
Program in Nursing Education 
By ALICE L. CRIST 


HE critical importance of the problem of evaluation in 

nursing education was brought to the attention of the 

profession by the release of the “Tentative Outlines of 
the New Curriculum.” The use of the Tentative Outlines 
necessitated the consideration of a number of problems which 
have existed for some time, although less clearly apprehended 
than at present. These problems include the addition of desir- 
able objectives in the curriculum, the selection of course content 
and methods of teaching, the relationship and integration of 
courses, and the administration of the curriculum. 

With a new set of objectives and new course outlines before 
us, the necessity for adequate appraisal becomes imperative. 
The answer to the questions which present themselves obviously 
lies in the development of an adequate evaluation program. 
We do not know that objectives are being achieved unless we 
measure the student’s progress toward these objectives. We 
cannot measure this progress unless we possess valid measuring 
instruments constructed to evaluate progress toward the differ- 
ent objectives. We cannot progressively select the more effec- 
tive materials and methods unless we have some means of 
measuring and comparing the results of the different materials 
and procedures. We cannot revise and shape our curriculum 
unless we know where it is lacking and where it is adequate. 
We cannot guide our students unless we are aware of their 
individual weaknesses. We cannot determine the effectiveness 
of the new curriculum until we have such data to serve as the 
criteria for judgment. 

We do not need to dwell further on the necessity for valid 
measuring instruments to evaluate progress toward each objec- 
tive set up in the new curriculum. Nor do we need to point out 
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that such instruments had not existed before, and that such a 
program had never been attempted. Testing in nursing and 
nursing education in the past has been limited almost entirely 
to measuring recall of factual material, but new objectives can- 
not be measured with the old instruments. Measuring a stu- 
dent’s information concerning the action of insulin does not 
give us evidence of that student’s ability to assist the diabetic 
patient to resume a normal life. Objectives must be measured 
directly, no matter how difficult the task appears, if we are to 
obtain a complete picture of the student’s progress, and if we 
are to shape the curriculum to fit the student’s needs. 

This general philosophy of testing is not original with the 
writer. By applying to the areas of nursing-education techniques 
which have proved effectual in other fields, we can, in a few 
years, develop valid instruments for measuring not only the 
student’s acquisition of subject-matter but her attitudes, skills, 
ability to adjust in different situations, and the other objectives 
regarded as vitally important outcomes of nursing education. 


N 1936 a testing project in nursing education was begun at 
Ohio State University under the direct supervision of R. W. 
Tyler. The new curriculum had not yet been published, but 


the Tentative Outlines had been distributed to the schools. 
Because of local interest in certain experimental activities in 
correlating the basic sciences with the clinical courses, the anat- 
omy and physiology course was chosen as a starting point. 

A statement of the objectives for anatomy and physiology 
was formulated in the Tentative Outline:* 


1. To gain an appreciation of the wholesomeness and efficiency of the 
human body and to promote desirable attitudes toward it 
. To understand the functions of the body as a complex of the functions 
of the cells 
. To master the fundamental concepts of body structure and functions, 
stressing the various factors that adjust the function of each part in 
relation to the others and to the well-being of the whole 
. To become sensitive to the opportunities for applying physiological 
principles to the solution of nursing and health problems 
. To acquire the ability to apply physiological principles, especially in 
relation to personal hygiene and nursing care 
1 See also, Committee on Curriculum of the National League of Nursing Education. 


A Curriculum Guide for Schools of Nursing. New York: National League of Nursing 
Education, 1937. pp. 146-47. 
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6. To become interested in current problems and research in anatomy 
and physiology as they relate to health and nursing care, seeking to 
develop an intelligently critical attitude toward findings offered in 
such studies 

7. To form a basis for continued study in nursing 


In speaking of objectives we mean those desirable changes in 
the students which we attempt to achieve in a particular course. 
Determining the nature of these changes is the responsibility of 
the curriculum constructors. When objectives are developed to 
serve as guides to a large number of schools in building their 
individual programs, they must be general. The objectives of 
the new curriculum were designed for this purpose. When 
objectives are to be used as guides for test construction, how- 
ever, they must be specific and definite. The changes which we 
expect to take place in the student must be clearly and exactly 
defined before her progress toward these changes can be 
measured. 

In an attempt to obtain a clear and definite picture of the 
behavior to be expected from students as a result of the course, 
we interpreted and restated the objectives of the new curricu- 
lum. The objectives which were developed for purposes of 
testing are these: 

1. To develop the ability to perform the nursing procedures effectively 
and intelligently through an understanding of the anatomical and 
physiological principles upon which the procedures are based 

2. To develop an insight into abnormal manifestations explainable on an 
anatomical or physiological basis 

3. To develop the ability to recognize and describe the abnormal intelli- 
gently 

4. To develop a familiarity with the technical terms of the field 

5. To promote the application of the principles of anatomy and physi- 
ology to personal health, health education, and through these, com- 
munity health problems 


‘Te first objective re-interprets Objectives 2, 3, and 5 of 
the new curriculum. In order to perform the nursing pro- 
cedures effectively and intelligently, it is necessary to under- 
stand the reactions of the body or “the functions of the body as 
a complex of the functions of the cells” (Objective 2). It is 
essential in achieving the desired effects of a treatment to under- 
stand the “body structure and functions” and the relationships 
of the various parts (Objective 3). It is equally important to 
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be able to apply physiological principles to a particular situation, 
to interpret the reactions of the individuals, and to judge the 
effectiveness of the procedure (Objective 5). Similarly, the 
relation of the other objectives to the new curriculum can be 
shown. 

The objectives show clearly that much more than the 
memorization of factual material is expected of the students. 
Achievement of the objectives involves the application of ana- 
tomical and physiological principles in the everyday activities 
of the students. Measuring the recall of course content is one 
important outcome to be desired, but it is by no means the only 
desirable outcome. The purpose of this study was to develop 
methods of testing other equally important objectives. The 
emphasis, therefore, was placed on application of physiological 
facts and principles to procedures and situations in nursing and 
the understanding of scientific factors underlying various con- 
ditions. These are objectives that often have been overlooked, 
perhaps because of the difficulty of measuring them. 

Since we were primarily interested in determining the use 
that the students make of anatomical and physiological facts - 
and principles, we developed examinations in the application of 
these facts and principles in the four major areas of nursing: 
medicine, pediatrics, surgery, and obstetrics. The examinations 
were made up of individual tests devised to measure each of the 
first four objectives. By giving separate examinations composed 
of individual tests for each objective, we are able to obtain much 
more information concerning the student than we obtain from 
the results of a single examination. 

First, we are able to compare the progress of the students 
in the different objectives in one area. A student may be able 
to memorize procedures and perform them perfectly but may 
be unable adequately to meet emergency situations. Or, a stu- 
dent may recognize changes in her patient’s condition but may 
have such a limited vocabulary that she is unable intelligently to 
describe the condition. This type of information regarding the 
student’s abilities can be obtained only by testing the different 
objectives separately. There is evidence to show that we are 
not justified in assuming that satisfactory progress toward one 
objective means satisfactory progress toward all the objectives. 

Second, we are able to compare the student’s progress 
toward one objective in the different areas of nursing. A stu- 
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dent may have sufficient anatomical and physiological informa- 
tion concerning the reproductive system to enable her to under- 
stand obstetrical conditions, but she may have incorrect or 
insufficient information regarding the circulatory system which 
prevents her understanding cardiac conditions. Here again, 
there is evidence to show that we are not justified in assuming 
that satisfactory progress toward objectives in one area means 
satisfactory progress toward the same objectives in another area. 

If we are to develop an intelligent program of remedial 
teaching, a complete picture of student achievement is essential. 
Exercises in the activities which prove most difficult for the 
student should be provided. When a student is unable ade- 
quately to meet emergency situations, she should be given 
opportunities to observe and later to participate in dealing with 
these conditions until she is able to make the proper adjust- 
ment. When a student has difficulty in mastering the vocabu- 
lary of an area, she should be given remedial exercises to assist 
her in overcoming the difficulty. Further practice in performing 
procedures will not help the student whose problems are those 
described here. 

A complete picture of student achievement is essential also, 
to enable us to check the effectiveness of the educational pro- 
gram. When a number of students fail to make satisfactory 
progress toward one or more objectives, the fault may lie in 
poor selection of course content or unsuitable teaching methods. 
In an effort to achieve more desirable results with future groups 
we must revise the procedures and methods. This may neces- 
sitate modification of the entire program. The basis for this 
modification rests upon the evidence obtained through a satis- 
factory evaluation program. 


“... preliminary forms of the medical and pediatric-nursing 
examinations were given to four hundred students in ten 
co-operating schools of nursing in Ohio. The examinations were 
then revised and validated on the basis of the results obtained 
from this group. They were constructed in an effort to measure 
the first four objectives. 


Part I was designed to measure the student’s ability 

a) to select the best method of performing a procedure 

b) to select the anatomical and physiological factors upon which the 
procedure is based 
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Part II was constructed to measure the student’s ability 
a) to recognize abnormal manifestations 
5) to understand the anatomical and physiological factors involved in 
the conditions 
Part III of the medical examination was devised 
a) to measure the student’s ability to locate the structures of the body 
b) to understand the normal functions of the various structures. This 
basic information is essential in performing procedures and in recog- 
nizing abnormal manifestations. 
Part III of the pediatric examination and Part IV of the medical exam- 
ination were vocabulary tests. 
Part IV of the pediatric examination was an experiment in measuring the 
student’s insight into abnormal manifestations and her ability to recog- 
nize abnormal conditions. 


Some of the general conclusions drawn from the records of 
behavior obtained from the entire group of four hundred stu- 
dents on the Medical Nursing Test are summarized as follows: 


I. The best records were obtained on the tests covering factual mate- 
rial (Parts Ia, III, and IV). 
A. The scores for the group as a whole were satisfactory on the 
checking of procedures (Part Ia). The highest number of errors 
was on the throat-irrigation test; the lowest on the catheterization. 
B. Good records were obtained on the tests covering identification 
of structures (Part IIIa). 
C. Satisfactory results were obtained on the vocabulary and defini- 
tion section (Part IV) which tests exclusively for information. 
Rather poor results were obtained on the tests correlating structure 
with function (Part III). 
Extremely poor records were obtained on the parts of the examina- 
tion testing for the application of facts and principles. A large num- 
ber of the students selected irrelevant facts and principles as the basis 
for the steps in the procedure or omitted this part entirely. The 
results seem to indicate that the majority of students are unable to 
apply abstract information learned at a previous time to familiar and 
subsequent situations. 
By far the poorest records were obtained on the problem-solving 
section of the test (Part II). The majority of the group was unable 
correctly to solve the problems. Apparently the students failed to 
think the problem through in its entirety and to formulate an ade- 
quate pattern of behavior. Of those who were capable of meeting 
the situation, only a few gave an intelligent explanation of their 
activity. —The number of students who were mistaken as to the 
diagnosis in the problems was negligible. These results indicate an 
imperative need for more experience in problem-solving. 
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The results of the Pediatric Nursing Test were identical with 
the results of the medical test. 


‘<a reports of the results of the medical and pediatric 
nursing examinations sent to the participating schools in- 
cluded tables showing the ranking of each school. Since each 
examination was composed of individual tests measuring dif- 
ferent objectives, a total score for an entire examination was 
meaningless. Separate scores were computed for each test, thus 
showing the achievement of each school in the objectives. 

The percentile rankings of the students of one school on the 
medical nursing test are given in Table I. These percentiles 
show clearly where each student is weak and where she is strong. 
For example, on the rankings of the school group, Student 2 
falls in the seventy-third percentile on Part Ia (checking pro- 
cedures), eighty-second percentile on Part Id (application of 
facts and principles to procedures), ninth percentile on Part IIa 
(problem-solving), zero percentile on Part I1d (application of 
facts and principles to problem situations), ninety-fifth percen- 
tile on Part III (identification of structures), and eighty-first 
percentile on Part IV (vocabulary test). When compared with 
her own group, this student does satisfactory work on all parts 
of the test except the problem-solving section (Part IIa) and 
the application of facts and principles to problem situations 
(Part II1d), where she falls into the ninth and zero percentiles, 
respectively. This student obviously needs remedial treatment 
in this area. 

Student 17 falls in the eighteenth percentile on Part Ia 
(checking procedures), forty-fifth percentile on Part Id (appli- 
cation of facts and principles to procedures), ninety-fifth per- 
centile on Part IIl¢ and 4 (problem-solving and the application 
of facts and principles to problem situations), ninety-first per- 
centile on Part III (location of structures), fiftieth percentile 
on Part IV (vocabulary test). This student exhibits a wide 
variation in achievement of the different objectives. Compared 
with her own group she makes an excellent record on the prob- 
lem-solving section (Part II) and location of structures (Part 
III), but she apparently needs extensive review of procedures 
(Part Ia), application of facts and principles to procedures 
(Part 14), and vocabulary (Part IV). 

The percentile rankings based on the scores of the all-state 
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group provide a means of comparing the achievement of each 
student with the achievement of a large number of students 
throughout the state. A student may be average in achievement 
when compared with members of her own group but may fall 
below or above the average when compared with members of 
the larger group. Student 17 falls in the ninety-fifth percentile 
on Part IIa and 4 in the local rankings (see Table 1) but falls 
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to the seventy-ninth and eighty-ninth percentiles, respectively, 
in the all-state rankings. Her ranks were considerably lower 
when compared with the larger group. 

These illustrations are used to emphasize the importance 
of utilizing two standards of comparison. The scores of each 
student in the different parts of the examination may be ana- 
lyzed by this method, and her achievement of the different 
objectives determined in terms of her local standing compared 
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with her standing in the entire group. Since each score repre- 
sents achievement in a different objective, the two sets of per- 
centile rankings—medical and pediatric—present a detailed 
picture of the student’s achievement in the course. 


EVERAL desirable outcomes should result from a study of 
* the reports of the examinations. The students should be 
provided with their scores. Their pattern of educational 
achievement should be explained to them in terms of achieve- 
ment of the various objectives. Every effort should be made to 
direct their attention toward attaining all the objectives rather 
than concentrating on recall of factual information. 

The weak points in a student’s achievement -!.ould be 
pointed out. This, in itself, may afford a stimulus for self- 
improvement. By the use of such a diagnostic measure, how- 
ever, the instructors are enabled to plan with their students an 
effective program of remedial treatment. 

The results of the study should be discussed in faculty con- 
ferences in which there is recognition of the value of such re- 
ports as a basis for shaping policies. If student achievement in 
a desirable objective is unsatisfactory, changes should be made 
in teaching methods and selection of materials employed in that 
area. Every effort should be made to promote the progressive 
development of students in all educational and professional 
objectives. [Vol. XVIII, No. 2] 


STATE-WIDE Conference on School District Reorganization 

for study and discussion will be held April 13 and 14, at 

the School of Education, Syracuse University. The meetings 

are to be arranged to interest laymen, board members, school 

trustees, town officers, and superintendents in the recommenda- 

tions of the Regents’ Inquiry regarding the school program, the 
school district, costs, taxation, state aid, and transportation. 

Approximately a hundred round tables of fifteen members 

each have been arranged, bringing together persons of exper- 

ience in centralized districts and those without that experience. 


An Experimental Evaluation of the 
Senior Survey Course 
By JOSEPH C. HESTON 


DUCATION, modern in technique and liberal in scope, 
k must honestly face the insistent demand from many 
quarters to revive some measure of mastery of the 
“three R’s” of a former day. From college campus and com- 
mercial mart comes the plaintive query, “When will high-school 
Seniors learn to read, write, spell, add, subtract, budget time, 
and practice application?” The Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation has evolved a remedial program for use with high-school 
Seniors in the form of the Senior Survey Course.* This course, 
giving one-half unit credit, is designed to cover one semester’s 
work; it covers methods of work and study, written English, 
and mathematics. There are two forms: Form A for diagnosis 
and Form B for checking progress at the conclusion of the 
course. A handbook for the students and a manual for the 
teacher serve as guides. Two workbooks are available, one 
dealing with mathematics and the second covering the other 
topics scheduled for discussion. 

Although the Senior Survey Course has been used since 
1935, it is still considered a new venture in secondary education, 
and like all other new instruments of education, it must be 
tested to demonstrate its value. This study has sought to meas- 
ure the worth of the Senior Survey Course’ as indicated by the 
following objectives: first, to ascertain any demonstrable re- 
medial value in the Senior Survey Course as administered to a 
group of students taken as a whole; second, to discover the 
measurable remedial value of the course for the individual stu- 
dent; third, to determine which portions of the course may be 
most efficiently administered to show significant, positive re- 
sults; fourth, to develop techniques and devise suitable mate- 
rials for the presentation of the course by the average classroom 
teacher; and fifth, to indicate the validity of the achievement 
factor of the Survey Tests by comparison with another stand- 
ardized high-school achievement test. 

We planned our experiment in accordance with the 


1 The Survey Course is sponsored by the Ohio Scholarship Tests under the direction 
of Ray G. Wood. 


* Summary of a Master’s thesis on file in the library of Ohio State University, 1938. 
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control-group method. The entire class was included in the 
project to insure against any sampling error. Thus, although 
the group was small, only twenty-two in all, a fair cross section 
of the different types of students—good, poor, average, and 
indifferent—was secured. The class was divided into two 
equated, paired groups upon the basis of the factors shown in 


Table I. 
TABLE I 


Summary oF Facts UsEp 1n Pairinc Groups 





Siestins Experimental | Control 
| Group Group 
(1) (2) | (3) 
Mean percentile on Senior Survey Tests, Form A.... 47.07 | 47.40 
Mean I.Q. as determined by Henmon-Nelson Test. . . 102.4 101.5 
Mean percentile on Sones-Harry Test, Form A..... 53-54 | 53-43 
Ling EERE OE ES ERE CE re PC LE | 17.2 | 17.3 
Sex distribution | 
WS SNe canes Wi awe ence a cemes wecan een 6 6 
acai s ances edatbueead eke oman eee al 5 5 
Mean scholastic average for 3 years in high school.. | 86.4 84.2 
Mean percentile on Otis-Orleans Test as Freshmen. . 49-4 52.6 
Mean percentile on Ohio Literacy Test............ §2.3 52.9 


Group E, the experimental group, was given the Senior 
Survey Course during the first semester, while Group C, acting 
as the control group, took a course in history. At the close of 
the first semester both groups were given Form B of both the 
Survey and the Sones-Harry Tests. If Group E then showed 
any gain over Group C, this gain would be attributed to the 
effect of the remedial course, since all other factors were 
assumed equal in light of the care exercised in selecting the 
groups. Asa check upon the validity of these results, Group C 
was given the Senior Survey Course during the second semester. 
Thus, if the gain shown by Group C after they had received the 
remedial training was comparable to that shown by Group E, 
then the results would be assumed independent of any error or 
intent to “juggle” in the original division of the class into the 
two groups. On Form B taken at the end of the first semester 
Group C shows a negative gain; hence the net gain of Group E 
was really the sum of its gain plus the loss shown by Group C, 
the control group; that is, the net gain of the experimental 
group is 7.57 — ( — 4.95) = 12.52 percentile ranks. 

The gain in percentile ranks for the control group was the 
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difference between the mean score in January on Form B (see 
Column 2, Table II) and the mean score of the group in June 
(58.15) which was 15.7. The two groups showed an average 
net gain of 14.11 in mean percentile rank on the Senior Survey 
Tests. This net gain if converted into percentage of the score 
on Form A is 30. Thus, the two groups ranked nearly one-third 
higher at the end of the course than they did at the outset. 


A ANALYsIS of the group gains on the five main Survey Tests 
and their respective subdivisions showed that the English 
and mathematics training repaid the best dividends in this ex- 
periment. It is only fair to point out that more time was also 
spent on these topics than on the others. Hence, the ratio of 
gain to time spent may not be so disproportionate in the final 
analysis. There was more gain on some of the topics than on 
others. This difference may be due to that fact that the instruc- 


TABLE Il 


Net Gain oF THE EXPERIMENTAL Group ON SuRVEY TESTS 





Mean Mean Gain in 
Percentile | Percentile Percentile 
FormB | FormA Ranks 
G) a eo 
COND AE oi Soars ee ede oeee. | 54.64 47-07 7°57 
RN IS lal Ca ie aioe ares | 4.2.45 47-40 — 4.95 


tion was more efficient on some topics than on others, or perhaps 
some of the topics could be more effectively generalized so that 
training could be applied to another similar situation. For 
example, it is much easier to explain the fundamentals involved 
in percentage operations, the topic which showed the greatest 
improvement, than it is to build up proficiency in a vocabulary 
of foreign words, the topic which showed the least improve- 
ment. On the one hand, a few generalized principles may be 
applied to all percentage problems while, on the other hand, 
each foreign word is a separate specific problem calling for one 
specific fact of translation. 

As this experiment was conducted, greater stress was placed 
upon group achievement than upon individual achievement; 
the experimental feature made this a necessity. Fundamentally, 
however, the real value of this remedial training will lie in its 
effectiveness in improving the status of individuals, especially 
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those for whom the opportunities found in this training may 
mean the difference between success and failure. 

One might presuppose that the inferior student would show 
more improvement from this training simply because he has so 
much more room for improvement. This inference is not borne 
out by the data; the upper half of each group shows more actual 
percentile gain than the lower half. A comparison of gain with 
original rank reveals that the superior and inferior pupils made 
about the same percentage of improvement, varying roughly 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. We may interpret this to mean 
that both types of students, good and poor, will receive benefit 
from the remedial training of the Senior Survey Course. 


¢¢@? 


PLAN for studying improvements in the education of ele- 

mentary- and secondary-school teachers throughout the 
nation was announced recently by Karl W. Bigelow, director of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on 
Education. A clearinghouse of information regarding successful 
practices and promising experiments will be established. All 
aspects of programs of teacher education will be studied, and 
attention will be given to the continued education of teachers 
on the job, as well as to their preparation. Nationwide co- 
operation between faculties of various institutions preparing 
teachers, state officers of education and local school authorities, 
and leading educational associations will be stressed. Fifteen 
collegiate institutions and fifteen school systems will be invited, 
within the next few months, to work closely with the Commis- 
sion. These groups will be asked and helped to experiment 
vigorously according to their own plans, and to collect and 
report evidence as to the results of such experiments. 

The project, the first to be launched by the Commission on 
Teacher Education since it was set up a year ago, is made pos- 
sible by a special subsidy of $320,000 recently made available 
by the General Education Board. The Commission is under 
the chairmanship of Payson Smith, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 





Trends in Secondary-School 


Organization in Ohio 
By EARL W. ANDERSON 


ECENTLY an Ohio board of education proposed to set up 
R a junior—senior high school including Grades VII to 


XII, thereby transferring the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils from the elementary-school building to that of 
the high school. An argument presented against the change 
was that the move was not in line with general trends in school 
reorganization. 

In order to get information as to the direction school organ- 
ization has taken in Ohio during the past ten years, the number 
of public high schools of each type was tabulated as reported in 
the Educational Directory, issued annually by the Ohio State 
Department of Education. From these reports it was found 
that the trend for the past ten years has been steadily from a 
four-year organization to that of a six-year high school or a 
junior—senior high-school arrangement. This trend is so regular 
that it seemed necessary to present only data collected at three- 
year intervals. Table I presents this information. 


There were 355 fewer four-year high schools in 1937-38 
than there were in 1928-29; whereas, there was an increase of 
351 in the number of six-year high schools. The number of 
senior high schools increased by 22 and the number of junior 
high schools by 13. In terms of proportion the changes over 
the ten-year period were as follows: 


Per Cent 
Decrease in four-year high schools 


Increase in six-year high schools 
Increase in senior high schools 
Increase in junior high schools 


The Directory reported 65 fewer high schools in 1937-38 
than there were in 1928-29, but there was an increase of 31 
first-grade high schools. Since the number of second- and third- 
grade high schools decreased by 148, it is probable that many 
second- and third-grade high schools had become first-grade 
high schools during the ten-year period. Other factors which 
may have caused changes in the number of first-grade high 
schools include the closing of some high schools through the 
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program of consolidation throughout the state, the combination 
of junior and senior high schools into six-year high schools or 
vice versa, or the addition of new high schools due to reorgani- 
zation or to increased enrollment. The 47 high schools listed 
in 1937-38 as “no grade” were those previously chartered 
“which have failed to meet the requirements for charters.” 


TABLE I 


Types or Hic Scuooits Founp 1In THE ANNUAL DirReEcTortEs IssuED BY 
THE Onto STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 








WORE NED 65 6s see te aeons 
Five year 
Six year 
EOE Soren cccecscenaceus 
OE cages dn asceme seeee 
Second grade 
Third grade 
No grade 


1 regarding city schools were not listed separately in 
the Directory until 1932. Comparisons over the six-year 
period beginning in the year 1932-33 show an increase of 17 
high schools in the city school districts during these years. Dur- 
ing these years 15 school districts previously listed as exempted 
village or in county systems, were added to the list of city 
school districts, the number of city school districts increasing 
thereby from 93 to 108. In Ohio a school district which has a 
population of five thousand or more may become a city school 
district. 

Changes in the classification of high schools in the city school 
districts have not been great during the ten-year period 
although the tendency has been in the direction of a six-year 
or junior-senior organization in the city school districts. Over 
the six-year period from 1932 to 1938 there was an increase 
of four six-year high schools, of seventeen senior high schools, 
of two junior high schools, and a decrease of eight four-year 
high schools. The changes in school organization in the city 
districts have been relatively slight as compared with those in 


the areas not classified as cities. [Vol. XVIII, No. 2] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Education about Democracy 


ARALLEL with the spectacular activities of Nazi Germany 
Ps: the mysterious activities of Soviet Russia, a demand 
is growing for making Americans more conscious of the 
virtues and values of their democratic way of life. At no time 
within our memories has so much attention been paid to what 
may be called indoctrination of the blessings which we enjoy. 
It is the fashion for a protected people to forget the solid 
structure behind which they are sheltered, and to think of the 
faults which they can discover within the stonework. They 
become acutely conscious of the value of what they possess only 
when they are in danger of losing it. Possession never guaran- 
tees an appreciation of what is possessed. Inherited assets are 
taken for granted. 

So our publicists, who are sensitive to the danger of conta- 
gion from across the ocean, are advocating emergency attention 
to the advantages which Americans have inherited so that resist- 
ance may be built against subversive doctrines from abroad. 
Attention is directed specifically to the schools to make them 
sensitive to their responsibilities in making children and youth 
acutely aware of the advantages which they have inherited 
without having worked for them. 

There was a time when the Bill of Rights was a matter of 
deep interest to all Americans. That was when it had been 
vigorously fought for and recently gained. Even within our 
own memories, the constitution of the United States was mem- 
orized. Now these protections are taken for granted and are in 
a way of being forgotten because they are guaranteed in the 
regular routine of our living. Infringement becomes news be- 
cause it is unusual. 

The concern of the publicists for increased attention to the 
characteristics of our democratic way of life is well based. There 
are men and women in the United States today who believe 
that the Russian and the German solutions of current social 
problems are superior to our own procedures. They idealize 
the distant while they undervalue the intimate. These men 
and women, if they meet no resistance from the body of the 
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people, attract others to them to the extent that it is possible 
for one of the other ideologies to secure the ascendancy and 
obliterate democracy from America. This is not probable in our 
judgment, but that it is possible is obvious. So, as a matter of 
insurance against possible disaster, it is obvious also that those 
who believe in democracy and are sensitive to its values, should 
so sell democracy to the rank and file of the public that these 
alien ideas cannot take root in any substantial way. Such a 
position is entirely reasonable. 

We are now at the point where the need for a more vivid 
understanding of the democratic patterns of living requires no 
argument. The trouble rests in a formulation of the character- 
istics of the thing we call American democracy. Mary, in the 
parlor, has caught the vision, but Martha, in the kitchen, who 
must give body to the recipe, does not have a clear idea of the 
ingredients to be used. It is foolish to expect that mere talk 
about the need for teaching democracy will have any more 
power than the wind among the trees. 

What educators now need is a simple statement of these 
characteristics—a sort of constructive Ten Commandments— 
something into which teachers, ministers, and publicists may 
sink their teeth. The formulation can be made by a national 
body, like the political scientists, or the National Education 
Association can become responsible for its construction, by ex- 
tending the pronouncements of its Policy Committee. 

With such a list of characteristics at hand, it is possible to 
draw contrasts, point by point, with foreign conditions in bulle- 
tins and books. Democratic characteristics could be serialized 
from the pulpit. Motion pictures, commercial and educational, 
could be used as a medium. There are scores of methods which 
could be used: Little can be done beyond what is now being 
done, however, until the characteristics which are to be treated 
have been formulated and put into usable form. 

American education is waiting for a simple authoritative 
analysis of the characteristics of American democracy. 

W. W.C. 





MD READINGS CPR 


Books to Read 


Minuican, Nancy GertrupeE. Relationship of the Professed Philosophy to 
the Suggested Educational Experiences: a Study in Current Elementary 
School Curriculum Making. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. vi+-198 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 729) 

The philosophy referred to in the title of this work is not the systematic 
world view of the technical philosopher. It is educational philosophy or 
theory expressed in points of view, creeds, aims, objectives, and various plans 
of organization. The problem under investigation is how far expressed creeds 
actually work out in the curriculums followed in the classroom, what means 
were used to realize them, and what judgment may be passed upon their 
value. It was the hope finally that elements and trends might be located which 
contribute to a more consistent relationship between creed and practice. The 
study was based primarily upon recent printed curriculums for elementary 
schools in cities with populations of a hundred thousand and more, pub- 
lished during the period from January, 1930, to June, 1935, and rested 
upon the examination of courses with six different types of subject-matter. 
A great deal of variety was discovered in the presentation of aims and in the 
embodiment of these in practice, though there was a high degree of correla- 
tion between clearness in the one and definite results in the other. More 
co-operation among educators in formulating a philosophy is recommended, 
with further study of the types of socially useful work which may be used at 


the elementary-school level. a 


DrutscHE, JEAN Marquis. The Development of Children’s Concepts of 
Causal Relations. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1937. Vi--104 pp. — 

Within recent years the problem of understanding how children think 
has assumed increasing importance, since one of the major purposes of modern 
education is “to improve the reflective thinking” of the young people in our 
schools. Mrs. Deutsche has recognized the importance of this problem, and 
through a carefully controlled investigation she has tried to secure information 
concerning “the nature of the development of causal reasoning in the child.” 
Groups of children observed a series of eleven simple but carefully selected 
experiments. After each experiment was completed, each child was given 
sufficient time to write what he thought had happened and what had caused it. 
A different kind of exercise involved the answering of such questions as, 
What makes the wind blow? What makes the rainbow after the rain? and 
the like. These tests were given to 732 children from the ages of eight to 
sixteen years and the results studied for any relations which might be revealed 
between the adequacy of causal thinking and such factors as age, intelligence, 
school grade, socioeconomic status, and the number of words used in making 
the explanation. This analysis leads to a number of interesting conclusions, 
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among which is the surprising fact that the explanations of events connected 
with the world of reality tend to be materialistic in character, while “the 
adequacy of the answers appears to be determined more by intuitional or 
experiential factors related to schooling than by intelligence or socioeconomic 
status.” While this study makes no pretense of answering all the significant 
questions related to the thinking of children, it does give some insight into 
this important problem as well as direction to further desirable researches. 
Haroxp P. Fawcett 


Haccerty, Metvin E. The Educational Program. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. xxix+335 pp. (The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions, No. 3) 

This book is one of a series of seven monographs based on the investigation 
conducted for the Committee on Revision of Standards that was set up in 
1929 by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The chief problems considered here are those of educational objectives, 
institutional individuality, curriculums, and instruction. In view of the 
nature of these problems, the author wisely devotes a large portion of 
the volume to a presentation of the ideological background that conditions the 
specific activities of accrediting. There is, therefore, more educational philos- 
ophy and less statistical treatment of data than in most of the other mono- 
graphs in this series. 

The procedures for the evaluation of curriculums and instruction that are 
presented in this book will probably undergo profound modification in the 
not distant future. Of more lasting importance is the functional approach 


to the problem of evaluation that it espouses. In showing that every aspect 
of the educational program of an institution must be evaluated in terms of 


the purposes of that institution, the author, the late Dean Haggerty, has made 
a contribution of real significance. 


KENNETH L. SMOKE 
Juanita College 


Hopkins, L. T., et al. Integration: Its Meaning and Application. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. xiii+-315 pp. 

The concept of integration, recently introduced extensively into educa- 
tional discussion, has been explored in this volume. Part I deals with various 
interpretations of the meaning of integration. The editor presents a general 
viewpoint in an attempt to unify the meanings contributed by specialists in 
psychology, sociology, medicine, philosophy, and education. Collaborators 
include E. C. Lindeman, Raymond H. Wheeler, E. Harris Pickens, J. Wil- 
liam Buchanan, Goodwin Watson, I. H. MacKinnon, and Sybil Browne. 

Part II of the volume surveys in broad outline the newer curricular 
trends, such as the correlated curriculum, the broad-fields curriculum, the 
core curriculum, and the experience curriculum. Mr. Hopkins applies his 
intuitive criteria of integration to each type of curriculum and attempts to 
evaluate the contributions of each to integration. 

Diverse and sometimes inconsistent views of integration are expressed by 
the various collaborators. Perhaps this must be so because of the tentative 
nature of a generalized definition of integration, especially in terms of edu- 
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cational practices. Only proponents of integration present evidence in this 
volume; opponents seem systematically to be excluded. The conclusions, 
particularly with regard to evaluation of various curricular trends in terms of 
criteria of integration, are based upon very subjective techniques. Ascribing 
certain curricular trends to the influence of the concept of integration may 
be challenged by some educators. 

In the Preface, however, the editor has expressed the hope that every 
reader will conclude that he should study this problem further both in mean- 
ing and in application. Since the concept of integration is a partially explored 
area with great possibilities for enriching educational thought, certainly this 
volume should challenge further critical thinking about the subject. The 
present volume should be regarded as a source for hypotheses about integra- 
tion as applied to the curriculum, and these should be tested systematically 
in the future by both intuitive and scientific research. 

J. Wayne WRrIGHTSTONE 


KanpE1, I. L., editor. Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. xv-+583 pp. 

This volume of the Educational Yearbooks has descriptions of education 
in twenty-two countries. Nineteen others were included in the volume for 
1936, so that the two volumes together give us contemporary accounts of edu- 
cation in forty-one nations. Ten European countries are treated in the present 
volume, and of these Russia receives the largest space, sixty-five pages. As 
usual, there is a special bibliography for each section; and there are references 
to previous accounts, in earlier volumes of the series. Great attention is given 
to the offerings of the schools in the different systems, and many curriculums 
and time schedules are included. There is, as usual, considerable discussion of 
political and social conditions as they affect education. 

The editor of the series again directs attention to the perversion of the 
schools, in so many countries, into agencies of militarism and an arrogant 
nationalism for the suppression of individual freedom and democratic tenden- 
cies or institutions. “It is not enough,” he says, “to adopt a negative attitude 
of opposition and criticism to totalitarianism . . . a definite and deliberate 
plan of positive indoctrination in the deals of liberalism and democracy must 
be adopted,” in free countries. H. G. Goop 


Joint Committee on Curriculum of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Education Association and the Society for 
Curriculum Study. The Changing Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. xi+351 pp. 

After a series of conferences this Committee has produced a handbook 
on curriculum making according to progressive insights. Each member of the 
Committee has had a hand in the writing, with the result that the various 
chapters, although proceeding with a common orientation toward a common 
end, actually contain many different personal slants on the fundamental 
curriculum problem. There is the undue optimism of Mr. Hand, apropos 
the trend toward progressivism, immediately followed by the more sober 
realism of Mr. French. There is the carefully guarded analysis of Mr. Brim 
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attempting to show that democracy and the good life are not speculative 
postulates of civilized man’s experimental nature but scientific demonstrables. 
There are Miss Zirbes’ two challenging chapters dealing with present educa- 
tional inadequacies in the light of modern educational objectives and with an 
analysis of the experience curriculum. There is Mr. Harap’s lengthy explora- 
tion of the possible bases or areas of living, around which the new curriculum 
might be organized. There is Mr. Rankin’s prescription for going about the 
process of curriculum revision without disturbing too many entrenchments 
of the status guo. There is Dean Melby’s excellent disquisition on how a 
creative type of leadership pursuing the co-operative approach can overcome 
present obstacles to curriculum reconstruction. There are Mr. Knudsen’s 
techniques of evaluation, and, perhaps the most unusual contribution of the 
entire volume, his significant proposals for a reconstruction of teacher educa- 
tion. And finally, there are the concrete descriptive materials of Miss Bader 
and Miss Cutright pointing to substantial experiments in curriculum building 
already in operation. Despite its unevenness, the book remains an excellent 
survey of how “progressivism” is faring in the realm of curriculum building. 
Norman WoELFEL 


SKINNER, CHARLEs E., anp LancrFitt, R. Emerson, editors. Am Introduction 
to Modern Education. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. 
xv-+-491 pp. 

As stated in the Preface, this book “has been written to meet the need 
of a well-integrated, modern textbook in the relatively new field of the orien- 
tation or survey course.” The volume contains chapters dealing with the his- 
torical backgrounds of America; the growth, extent, and control of public 
education in the United States; the relation of the school and community; the 
teacher and teaching procedures; the philosophy and progress of education. 

Two parts of the work seem to stand out above the rest: the chapters 
concerning the growth, extent, and control of public education in the United 
States, and the chapters on the school and community relations. In the former 
are to be found valuable data with which students of education should be 
familiar, while the latter emphasize the functional relationships between 
school and community. The references cited at the end of each chapter are 
perhaps one of the strongest recommendations for the book. 

On the whole an optimistic note concerning the progress of education 
may be discerned throughout the book. This view may be justified from the 
historical standpoint, but the question might well be raised whether such an 
optimism is not misleading in the present time of confusion as to the program 
and function of education, both private and public. M. J. Aumack 


Crawrorp, Ciaupe C. How to Teach. Los Angeles, California: Southern 
California School Book Depository. 1938. 511 pp. 

CrawForp, C. C.; THorpr, Louis P.; anp Apams, Fay. The Problems of 
Education. Los Angeles, California: Southern California School Book De- 
pository, 1938. 239 pp. 

The first of these two books is a simple, elementary textbook on the tech- 
niques of teaching for beginning students in teacher-training institutions, 
well implemented by classroom activities and selected references, 
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The second book is written according to the Crawford techniques of first 
collecting problems in the field, and then collecting specific solutions which 
have been worked out with these problems. It is organized in question-and- 
answer form. The book is useful for beginning teachers, and students in 
teacher-training institutions. 

8 W. W. Cuarrers 


Myers, Atonzo F., anp WILLIAMs, CLARENCE O. Education in a Democracy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. xxvi+-434 pp. 

The emphasis of this book falls upon the fact that education is a social 
science and should consequently have a part in the improvement of society. 
The authors believe that teachers need to be reminded that the school is but 
one of the many educational agencies of society, whose efforts should be 
co-ordinated with such agencies as the home, the church, the press, the radio, 
the theater, and the adult organizations of the community. The many influ- 
ences arising within the profession itself are effectively presented. 

On the whole, the book is to be commended for its highly democratic 
point of view. In it the dangers to democracy are freely pointed out. The 
authors do not neglect, however, to commend the schools for such progress as 
they have made in the comparatively new fields of education, such as visual 
education, safety education, consumer education, and the liberal curricular 


tendencies. 
Jesse J. Pucu 


Zanesville public schools 


Lewis, Cuartes D. The Rural Community and Its Schools. New York: 
American Book Company, 1937. xxii-+392 pp. 

The central theme, carefully developed by the author in this volume, is 
the necessity of maintaining a high level of intelligence in the reservoir of 
rural population or else of suffering a breakdown in our democratic institu- 
tions. He claims that selective migration urbanward and other disintegrating 
factors have “skimmed the cream” from rural communities. Rural schools 
must meet the challenge and provide the opportunity for the rural child to 
receive an education equal to that of city children. 

Mr. Lewis has devoted chapter after chapter to the problems of providing 
adequate schools (plant and equipment), yet very little attention is centered 
on curriculum development. The chapters on selection, training, and retain- 
ing of rural teachers contain many excellent suggestions and indicate a new 
departure from the traditional methods used by institutional and community 
agencies. The treatment of community agencies other than the school has 
been passed over rather hurriedly without due regard to the importance that 
such agencies play in the rdle of education. 

The author suggests that we look at what rural education has done for 
Denmark and Norway in the solving of their social problems. After reading 
about folklore schools, co-operatives, and rural rebirth, it appears that such a 
plan might be a profitable example for us to follow. On the other hand, 
America and Scandinavian countries present many contrasts. We have several 
distinct geographical divisions, within each of which are many and diverse 
interests, regional consciousness, and heterogeneous groups, accompanied by an 
ever-changing culture pattern. Our people give way under pressure to what 
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might be termed “consensus of opinion” and perhaps never will reach the 
degree of integration that is found in Denmark and Sweden. 

The rural community of the future as portrayed by the author in the last 
chapter indicates a keen observation of present conditions and trends, yet 
the “ruralness” viewpoint is, or soon will be, too narrow, if the purpose of 
the schools is to develop well-integrated individuals to live successfully in an 


ever-changing dynamic culture. Cinan 8h Mees 


Bower, WarREN, editor. New Directions: the Student in a Changing World. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937. xii-++-548 pp. 

Among the many new books intended for use in college composition and 
reading courses, Mr. Bower’s is one of the most interesting. Its approach to 
contemporary social, political, industrial, intellectual, aesthetic, and personal 
problems—if they can be so divided—should be effective for the average or 
above-average freshman class. What the editor has done is draw out the prob- 
lems that should bother modern youth, gather together essays from many 
varieties of sources on each problem, and introduce each group of essays with 
a sharp statement of the problem itself. At the end of each essay is a set of 
suggestions for study and for writing, suggestions that are carefully enough 
phrased that they should elicit the straight thinking desired. 

The book is divided among ten well-defined sections. No creeds or 
standards are set up for the student. Such contrasting authors come together as 
Kallen and Beard, Ickes and Fortume, Ruth Suckow and Margaret Bourke- 
White. Sources are varied, although Harpers, with seven credit lines, appears 
more than twice as often as its nearest competitors, Progressive Education and 


the American Mercury. a 


Maryland State Teachers College 


SmiTH, Donna V. Social Learning for Youth in the Secondary School. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1937. vii-+-292 pp. 

Social Learning is another textbook full of suggested material on how to 
meet the problem of presenting the social studies in the school. It has the 
benefit of the authorship of one of classroom experience. The philosophy 
which precedes the frame of reference accepts the new psychology that the 
pupil in the classroom will acquire social understanding and develop skills and 
attitudes only through social experiences. 

The author makes clear that if the school is to prepare its students for 
participation in a democracy, the school itself must be democratic. A general 
six-year plan for the selection of subject-matter is presented, but the book 
leaves to the teacher the daily lesson planning. The chapters on the teacher’s 
personality and techniques should be read by all members of the profes- 
sion. An excellent bibliography is included which would materially aid those 
interested in building the social-studies program. E.N.D 

. N. Dietricu 


Bowpen, A. O., ano MExBo, Irvinc R. Social Psychology of Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. xv-+296 pp. 

This volume applies selected concepts and principles of social psychology 

to a wide array of educational problems. These problems range from classroom 
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recitation through various kinds of school situations to the community adjust- 
ments of teacher and administrator. The nature of the social psychology is 
evidenced in its major concepts—attitudes, personality, institutions, processes, 
adjustments, and control. Special attention is given to social aspects of the 
learning process, personality development, and social control in the school. 

Social Psychology of Education is designed as a textbook, and as such its 
mechanics are well-nigh above criticism. It is well organized, clearly written, 
always live and stimulating. Its discussion questions, problems, and refer- 
ences are decided assets. From the standpoint of content, its social psychology 
is heavily sociological, and this naturally sets a somewhat limiting framework. 
No great use is made of research studies, and the application of theory to 


school problems is not at times above criticism. 
Luioyp ALLEN Cook 


StronEquisT, Everett V. The Marginal Man: a Study in Personality and 
Culture Conflict. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xviii-+228 pp. 
The individual who finds himself on the border line between two racial 
and cultural groups is likely to feel rejected and scorned by both. When his 
efforts to associate himself with a dominant racial, national, cultural, or 
religious group are rebuffed, his feelings of isolation and dissatisfaction are 
intensified. Thus, “the individual who, through migration, education, mar- 
riage, or some other influence, leaves one social group or culture without 
making a satisfactory adjustment to another finds himself on the margin of 
each, being a member of neither. He is a ‘marginal man.’ ” 

The personal and social maladjustments of the racial hybrid or half-breed 
have long served as materials for the romantic novelist. Stonequist, however, 
has given us a searching and realistic analysis of the factors which make life 
intolerable for such peoples of mixed blood as the American mulatto and the 
Anglo-Indian of India. The conflicts and maladjustments of such “cultural 
hybrids” as the immigrant and the Jew are also vividly portrayed. 

The ultimate solution to the problem of the marginal man will probably 
be his absorption into a larger group where he may gain security and confi- 


dence through being accepted as a member. 
- t 8 8 P Ratpu M. StocpiLu 


Bureau of Juvenile Research 


Rucu, Fiorp L. Psychology and Life. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1937. xiv-+679 pp. 

The author conducted an investigation on interests and needs by rating 
scales sent to one thousand students finishing their first course in psychology 
in colleges and universities, on 122 topics for marking as to interest; one 
hundred non-psychologist college administrators and two hundred men and 
women ten years out of college for marking as to social value and utility as 
revealed by living. ‘The coefficients of correlation expressing these relation- 
ships when corrected for attenuation were so close to unity that the conclusion 
was inescapable that all three questionnaires measured the same thing.” 

Mr. Ruch also states, “I do feel that it is possible, employing materials 
now available, to write a textbook which will meet the needs and wants of 
students without sacrifice of scientific rigor.’ To be consistent with his 
method of setting his goal, a review of the book should be made by presenting 
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a survey of the degree to which he has achieved his goal as measured by 
students who have actually used the textbook in the past and by experts who 
have examined it critically for scientific accuracy. Any statement of an indi- 
vidual reviewer is even more obviously fragmentary and opinionated than in 
the case of textbooks written to present a specialized point of view. As it is 
difficult to make such a survey, a personal rating of its success is given. 

The book is divided into four parts: Psychology and People; Background 
of Behavior; Psychological Problems; and Observing, Learning and Thinking. 
Each part makes a determined drive to arouse interest in the student. Its 
method of giving part of a problem may well be a better method of arousing 
interest in further study than the more usual method of presenting a brief 
summary of the author’s conclusions. This volume holds a promise of meeting 
the needs and interests of students better than is usual. 

The accuracy of reporting research is high, and while those who are 


: specialists may object to oversimplification of problems and techniques, the 

# reviewer feels that throughout this is an excellent textbook for the beginning 

‘5 group for which it is written. iesnsdentietRiabaiai 

or Ann Arbor, Michigan 

e 

‘o Prescott, DaniEL ALFRED. Emotion and the Educative Process. Washing- 

it ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. xviii-++-323 pp. 

of The author charges that educators neglect the area of emotions and pleads 
for a change of attitude. Supporting his statements by references to a vast 

d number of experiments, he insists that emotions and strong feelings need not 

T, be feared or avoided. Since they are of biological utility, they can be utilized 

fe constructively in the classroom, and they can be trained. Finally, he empha- 

1e sizes that in the present social setting this training must be directed by 

al democratically oriented groups rather than be thoughtlessly left to chance 
or to demagogues. 

ly The book describes a number of affective areas and summarizes with 

fi- brilliant lucidity the various theories of the nature and function of emotions. 
The psychoanalytic theory is not included. This seems unfortunate since 
perhaps it would lead the author to view emotions as even more dynamic than 
he treats them, and in some instances perhaps would have assisted him to go 

i. further in his thinking. Except for this omission the book encompasses a vast 
subject masterfully. 

The student will find it informative and educative. The teacher will find 
ng it full of practical suggestions useful for classroom work. The research student 
8) will find it replete with stimulating suggestions for further investigation. All 
a will find it quite useful as a reference. a? ft 
as University of Chicago 
n= 
on Cuave, Ernest J. Personality Development in Children. Chicago: Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1937. xiii-+354 pp. 
als This book is one of a series of handbooks of ethics and religion, and is 
of intended for the lay reader rather than for the psychologist. In the Preface, 
his the author states that it is intended for educators, counselors, and parents. 


He finds difficulty in distinguishing between the terms character and 
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personality, the former having a more ethical connotation than the latter. 
Personality for the author is the result of the interrelation and interaction of 
three forces—heredity, environment, and “the growing self.” 

The first section of the book deals with the organic basis of personality, 
presenting in an effective way present-day knowledge of biology, anatomy, 
and physiology. The effect of the functioning of endocrine glands on per- 
sonality development is clearly presented. Recent studies of the relation of 
diet to personality are described. Another section discusses the factors in the 
environment which influence the personality development of children—neigh- 
borhood groups, church influences, play situation, home conditions, schools, 
and social institutions. 

The handicapped and maladjusted child is described and a comprehensive 
review of the literature on these various subjects is presented. The concluding 
chapter deals with plans for community co-operation, and suggests ways in 
which various agencies may co-operatively encourage good character develop- 
ment in children. 

The reviewer considers this book an excellent addition to the library of 
every adult seriously interested in the welfare of children. 

Amati K. NEson 
Columbus, Ohio 


REEDER, Warp G. The Administration of Pupil Transportation. Columbus, 
Ohio: Educators’ Press, 1939. xi-+200 pp. 

ReEvER, Warp G. A Manual for the School Bus Driver. Columbus, Ohio: 
Educators’ Press, 1939. iv-+-41 pp. 

The author points out in the Preface that more than three million pupils 
are daily transported to school in eighty thousand busses at an annual cost of 
more than sixty million dollars. The rapid increase in pupil transportation 
until it is now a vast and important enterprise has resulted largely from two 
factors: the first of these is the rapid elimination of one-room schools; the 
second, the rapid increase in high-school attendance. Since, however, there 
are still over 130,000 one-room schools in the United States, and according to 
the estimates of the United States Office of Education, high schools now enroll 
only 65 per cent of the children between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, 
the extent of pupil transportation will undoubtedly show further increases 
within the next few years. 

This reviewer has frequently commented that transportation is the most 
difficult single problem with which state departments of education and boards 
of education deal because of the wide variation in conditions under which it 
is done. For example, in a careful study of pupil transportation in Ohio, 
extending over one and one-half years, it was found that the cost and quality 
of transportation were significantly influenced by the number of pupils trans- 
ported, area of the school district, the number of miles of bus travel, number 
of pupils per square mile, condition of the roads, size of the pupils, capacity 
and cost of the bus, number of trips per bus, bus ownership, seating arrange- 
ment, and topography of the state. 

Because of the complexity of these problems, the need for a brief yet 
authoritative study on major aspects of pupil transportation is urgently needed. 
In the reviewer’s judgment the book here reviewed admirably serves that 
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purpose. Separate chapters deal with such vital problems as the transportation 
route, the time schedule, the school-bus driver, transportation bids, contracts 
and bonds, liability for accidents, improvement of school busses, the repair and 
servicing of school busses and their auxiliary uses, the financing and cost of 
per-pupil transportation, the ownership and purchase of school busses, and the 
improvement of transportation accounting. For example, the chapter dealing 
with the ownership and purchase of school busses shows the merits and respec- 
tive costs of the different plans of ownership. 

The companion volume of 41 pages, entitled, A Manual for the School Bus 
Driver, is also a significant contribution. This volume, brief and simply writ- 
ten, provides in manual form basic information and forms which every bus 
driver should have. It deals with his position, qualifications, certification, 
salary and tenure, and training. Operating rules for the driver, transportation 
rules for pupils, and liability for accidents are also given. Every school execu- 
tive charged with responsibility of administering pupil transportation will find 
this book and manual of great value. Likewise, each bus driver will find in 
the manual clear-cut answers to the major questions which arise in meeting his 
daily responsibility of transporting safely and efficiently more than three mil- 
lion boys and girls. T.C. Hoty 


Mopntey, Rupoitr. How to Use Pictorial Statistics. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937. 170 pp. 

This book is a contribution to the methodology of visual education. 
Although designed as a technical handbook for the graphic specialist, the 
author hopes that it will be studied by all those who have occasion to use 
graphic techniques. Teachers of many different subjects as well as those who 
report on research will find it useful. It discusses the advantages of using 
pictorial charts, the sorts of data for which they are appropriate, the character- 
istics of good symbols, problems of construction and layout, and similar topics. 
The book is illustrated by many different types of charts exemplifying the 
various principles involved. 

The increased use of effective methods of communication should be 
encouraged. The author asserts that “pictorial statistics help to isolate ideas 
from their irrelevant fringe and make them easily understandable.” He makes 
a sincere effort to state the limitations of pictorial charts and to indicate ways 
in which they may be misused—particularly through conscious or unconscious 
distortion of the facts. The reviewer believes, however, that enthusiasm for 
the method has led to inclusion of many illustrative charts which are more 
difficult to interpret than an ordinary bar graph or similar relatively abstract 
representation. The juxtaposition of “conventionalized silhouettes” of con- 
crete objects often seems to add an irrelevant fringe which tends to interfere 
with a quick grasp of the facts. More research on the relative effectiveness of 
various types of representation is needed. bE S Bhinseie 


Frank, Josette. What Books for Children? Guideposts for Parents. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1937. xvii-+363 pp. 

In the welter of books recently published for parents and teachers about 

literature for children, Miss Frank’s treatment takes a middle course. Like 
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most of the others, it has a carefully prepared list of books for various ages. 
These lists are made, annotated, and classified by the Children’s Book Com- 
mittee of the Child Study Association of America under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Hugh Grant Straus, and occupy almost two-thirds of the entire book. 
The lists, divided at the age of nine, include thirteen classifications for the 
earlier years, twenty for the later. Fifteen magazines are listed under recrea- 
tional and special-interest groupings, along with a list of valuable books for 
parents. Of chief interest among the classified lists, however, are the careful 
annotations. 

Miss Frank’s introductory section of the book, written primarily for 
parents, makes excellent reading. Shifting rapidly and easily from one subject 
to another, it handles almost any problem facing a parent concerning his 
children. The section on “fact books” treats such varied topics as Marxism 
and sex; “the adolescent and his reading” includes a discussion of the results 
of such reading as The Scarlet Letter, Gone with the Wind, and True Confes- 
sions, and the part each may play in the child’s reading experience. Other 
sections vary from “problems for parents” and “reading aloud” to “learning 


to discriminate” and ‘‘on buying books.” 
ying GerorcE H. McCLe.ian 


Maryland State Teachers College 


Paterson, Donatp G., ano Dartey, Joun G. Men, Women, and Jobs. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. v-+-145 pp. 
This volume is an overview of research studies made by the Committee on 
Individual Diagnosis and Training of which Mr. Paterson was chairman and 
Mr. Darley, research assistant. It is a companion volume to Stevenson and 
Vaile’s Balancing the Economic Controls. This Committee worked under the 
direction of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute. The major 
objectives of the Committee were three: first, to test various methods of 
diagnosing the vocational aptitudes of unemployed workers; second, to provide 
a cross section of the basic re-education problems of the unemployed; and 
third, to demonstrate methods of re-education and industrial rehabilitation 
of workers dislodged by industrial changes. The general results of efforts to 
achieve these objectives which extended over a five-year period are recorded. 
The book is quite readable, the facts presented have been well selected 
and organized, and, as the authors state, the volume was not written around 
any theory. Those interested in methods and techniques of research in this 
field will find a wealth of useful information. The book is a signal contribu- 
tion to basic scientific methods and procedures in solving the problem of 
human wastage in the vocational area. 

The ordinary layman may wonder if the results justify the enormous 
labor involved. The net results do seem rather scanty as far as conclusions 
are concerned, but the techniques evolved will no doubt be useful as a point 
of departure in developing more reliable and more useful techniques in this 
field. In the meantime, it is doubtful if society has yet reached the point 
where such refined techniques can be used, especially in view of the fact that 
rule-of-thumb methods have only recently been applied and then not uni- 


versally or uniformly. J. E. Baruwonsr 


University of Alabama 
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